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Introducing Dutton Juveniles for July 


Cinderelia‘s Mouse 
and Other Fairy Tales 


Written and illustrated by ROSALIE K. FRY 
Ten enchanting fairy stories, exquisitely illus- 
trated with delicate drawing, e a book of 
outstanding beauty. Ages6-10 $2.00 


Salome Goes To the Fair 
PAUL WITTY and ANNE COOMER 
Eleven - year - old Jim Clay buys a tiny Hampshire p: 
Salome, at the country auction and raises her as his 4- 
i. After 7 hazards, he sees her blossom into a 
dsome gilt, live 3 contender for the Grand Champion 
prize at the County Fair. City and rural children alike will 


want to read this exciting, informative story. Ages "92 15 
50 


The Stolen Sphere 
JOHN KEIR CROSS, author of Blackadder 
S minded readers will be thrilled with this story of an 
lish family of trapese artists who become involved in an 
extraordinary adventure of inter-planetary space. Ages 13-16 


$2.75 

Arizona Hide-Out 
FRANCES McGUIRE, author of Indian Drums Beat Again, 
etc. Illustrated by Frank J. Murch A lively story of two 
boys who visit an Arizona ranch and find mystery and ad- 
venture with spies. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Tony Sees It Through 
RALPH EDGAR BAILEY, author of Tim’s Fight for the 
Valley. Young Tony wages an uphill fight against a con- 
spiracy to prevent his forming a local Dairymen’s Coopera- 
tive Association. Ages 13 - 16 7 


New York City Old and New 
CAROLINE D. EMERSON Illustrated by Alida Conover 


and James MacDonald. The greatest city in the world, from 
its small beginnings to its present vastness. Ages 11 - 14 
$3.50 


Send for new catalogue 


E. P. DUTTON & CO INC. New York 10 
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“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 


Write for 
Check Lists. 


Miss Pickerell and the Geiger Counter 


By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
“Perspicacious Miss Pickerell, already beloved by those who 
read Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars, discovers uranium .. . 
Hilarious.v informative storytelling.””’ —Virginia Kirkus. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 


Science Fun with Milk Cartons 
By HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER. Simple directions 
and Jeanne Bendick’s graphic pictures show how to make 
bridges, dump trucks, cranes, boats, elevators, etc. from every- 
day milk cartons. Children love them and teachers and 
librarians welcome this clever iilustration of various scientific 
principles. Ages 10 up. $2.50 


Teen Theater 


A Guide to Play Production with Six Royalty-Free Plays. By EDWIN and 
NATHALIE GROSS. Foreword by Margaret Scoggin. Line drawings by Edwin 
Gross. Glossary. A first taste of the living theater, describing every aspect of 
production—from acting to business arrangements. “Valuable to all groups 
interested in the various phases of professional-amateur dramatics.” 

—John Golden. Teen ages. $3.25 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 36 


Write for free catalogue of Whittlesey House Books 
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Birds 


and Planes 


HOW THEY FLY 
By John Lewellen 
With pictures by Ava Morgan 


114 pictures and an accurate but 
easy-to-read text give a fascinating 
picture of nature’s and man’s flying 
machines and how they work, The 
* structure of birds’ wings and plane 
wings, gliding flight and wing- 
flapping flight, jet planes and pro- 
peller-driven planes, the theories of 
air pressure, the application of Ber- 
noulli’s principle, the use of ailerons, 
and the influence of weather are 
explained in simple, non-technical 
terms. Large type. Strong cloth 


binding. Ages 10-14. $2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


books on the conquest of the skies 


Experiments 
with 
Airplane 
Instruments 


By Nelson F. Beeler and 
Franklyn M. Branley 
Illustrations by Leopold London 
A soda straw, adhesive tape, card- 
board, and thread will make a 
working model of a pressure gauge 
—here are 16 easy-to-run, safe-to- 
do experiments that teach the prin- 
ciples and uses of the altimeter, 
compass, air-speed indicator, tem- 
perature gauge, tachometer, instru- 
ment landing system, and many 
more. Completely up to date, this 
book includes a reproduction of the 
latest F84 Thunderjet instrument 
panel. This top team makes learn- 

ing by doing practical and fun. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 
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DIVISION OFFICERS AT MIDWINTER MEETING 


Left to right: 
Eleancr Kidder, Jane Darrah, Mildred Batchelder, Elizabeth Gross, Marian Young. 


Mildred Ludecke 
Eleanor Kidder, President 


Since you have received material on the Division Conference program 
with your ballots, this is only by way of underlining some points. 

The Pre-Conference Institute and Conference programs offer both the 
practical approach to problems and general professional stimulus. For the 
Division’s specific share, we have been fortunate to secure Dr. Frank Baxter 
for the program meeting. He has a fine reputation as both teacher and speaker. 
His subject has significance for each of us. 

We welcome the special meeting to discuss the Library of Congress 
recommendations on the Sayers’ report as an opportunity to receive informa- 
tion and give our opinions on a question of importance to our group, the es- 
tablishment of a national Children’s Book Center. 

The business meeting will give a survey of the work being accomplished 
and will provide every member attending the Conference with the chance to 
ask questions, to discuss matters and to vote. Remember, we hope to have | 
Committee reports available for your information in the Division suite, so that 
we can speed up the business meeting itself. ss 

As important as the meetings are the people we meet. Those attending 
Conference for the first time or alone are apt to find it lonesome or confusing. 

Both the old Conference hands and the newcomers will be rewarded by per- 
sonal willingness to make the initial gesture of sociability. 

For those who must stay at home and carry on we will try to have as 
full reports as possible. 

Last of all, by way of farewell, a word of appreciation on behalf of the 
Division at large, as well as myself, to all those who so willingly undertook 
the work during this year which continues and carries forward the professional 
objectives of our Division. 


May 
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Y mOA LM 
CLA MESSAGE 
Elizabeth H. Gross, Chairman, Children’s Library Association 

As the May issue of Top of the News goes to press the thoughts of most 
of us are cast upon Los Angeles, From a glance at the programs, now almost 
in their final form, the Pre-Conference and Conference meetings sound excep- 
tionally intriguing. Doris Gates will be the CLA’s convention speaker and 
from previous reports of her ability along these lines this meeting will be one 
of the high points of the conference. 

This event together with the Newbery-Caldecott dinner to be held at the 
Statler Hotel, and the annual business meeting will constitute CLA’s portion 
of the conference. With the pre-conference meetings as well as those of the 
Division there should be much to inspire and inform. 

We hope to see you in Los Angeles! 

The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner will be held in the Pacific and Sierra 
Ballrooms of the Hotel Statler, Tuesday evening, June 23, 1953, honoring 
Ann Nolan Clark and Lynd Ward. Dinner will be at 7:30, with cocktails 
served a la carte in the Terrace Garden from 6:30. Price of dinner $7.50 in- 
cluding gratuities. Reservations, with accompanying checks or money orders, 
should be sent and made out to Mildred Dorsey, Los Angeles Public Library, 
630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, California. Guests who des’re to sit 
together should indicate that fact with reservation requests. Tickets are to be 
picked up at the Convention. 





ON A SUMMER DAY 
by Lois Lenski 


On every page a gay picture and a happy verse describe all the things 
brother and Sister find to do on a summer's day. Here are games 
that require only imagination and the outdoors to fill a summer 
‘ull of active play. 

A picture book to round out the “seasonal books” already loved 
by little children: Spring Is Here, Now It’s Fall, I Like Winter. 


$1.25 
sea INITVE R CITV zeC 114 Fifth Avenue, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS aaa. 
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AYPL MESSAGE 
Mildred Ludecke, Chairman 
Association of Young People’s Librarians 
Plans for the Los Angeles Pre-Conference Workshop are going forward 
apace, and the California committee is doing a splendid job of getting things 


organized with a minimum of fuss and bother. The program remains sub- 
stantially as reported in the March Bulletin. 


However, there have been definite developments in the AYPL program 
for the ALA Conference proper. As you no doubt remember, a_business- 
luncheon meeting is planned for Tuesday, June 23rd, featuring reports of 
two splendid AY PL activities of the past year: the American Heritage pro- 
gram, and the survey of the publishing needs in the field of young people’s 
books. We are happy to announce that Mr, Vernon Ives of Holiday House 
will analyze the implications of the report from the point of view of the 
publisher, and we feel that this is our opportunity really to come to grips with 
the problem of the output of books in the field of young people’s reading. 


Our plans for cooperating with the Public Libraries Division have also 
been progressing. Instead of participating in only one of their meetings, on the 
Survey of Adult Education in the Public Libraries, we will take an active 
part in the whole series of four meetings. As their program is envisioned now, 
there will be a general session Tuesday morning, presenting the results of the 
survey. On Tuesday afternoon and Thursday morning, the group will break 


up into small discussion groups of approximately twenty members each, with 
an AYPL resource person present in each group to discuss the survey from 
the AYPL point of view. Thursday afternoon, the small groups will come 
together, present the findings, and a panel of top people in many fields will 
discuss the implications of the survey for public library workers on both the 
youth and adult levels. 


As youth librarians, we are an integral part of the adult services of the 
public library, and it is most important that we know what they are thinking 
and equally imperative that they know what we are thinking about library ser- 
vice to young people. 

As you can see, this is going to be a working Conference, so pack your 
thinking cap in your bag along with your sun togs and swim suit. 


AYPL Luncheon at Los Angeles Conference 

Time: Tuesday, June 23, 1953, at 12:30 pm. 
Place: Alexandria Hotel 
Program: Analysis of results of AYPL survey of Publishing Needs in the Field of 
Young People’s Books by Vernon Ives, Pub'isher, Holiday House. Report of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Project for young people by Hannah Hunt, American Heritage staff of 
A. L. & 
Price: $2.30, inciuding gratuity 
Checks for advance reservations to: Mrs. Irene Lovdall 

313 North Ave. 66 

Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
Tickets will also be on sale at Pre-Conference Institute and at ALA ticket desk at 
Conference. 
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A YEAR OF INDECISION? 
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Learned T. Bulman, Youth Service Librarian, Free Public Library, 

East Orange, New Jersey 

Should we put Patricia Ross’s Alade in Mexico in ‘““The Arts” or in “The 
World Around Us?” This was not the first time such a question had arisen, 
but a year of trial and some error has made it fairly easy to say ‘““The World 
\round Us.” 

Setting up 3000 books in interest classification for a Youth Center serv- 
ing seventh to twelfth grades is easy, if one is willing to use a new subject for 
every dozen titles. We had decided to restrict ourselves to a dozen broad 
reader-interest groupings. After much thought and some blundering, we set- 
tled on these areas: Science (including science-fiction and biographies of 
scientists), The Arts (including biographies), Hobbies (including scouting), 
They Did Things (personal narrative), The World Around Us (travel and 
history), This I Believe (ideologies and concepts, fiction and non-fiction), 
Sports, Living Together (personal living, family life and human relations), 
Careers (fiction and non-fiction), Information (reference and circulating 
material), and Fiction. 

| Pages find books easy to shelve because of the area letter marked on the 
top of each book. Students have little difficulty in identifying their own in- 
terests and use the collection intelligently with only infrequent reference to 
the card catalog. Also available to the readers are the Youth Center’s shelf 
list and a subject index to all fiction titles. 

The Youth Center is a 22- by 60-foot room, originally devoted to news- 
papers, magazines and nodding readers. After suitable quarters were provided 
for all of these, plans were drawn up for the present room. 
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The Friends of the Library raised $2300 which was used for an acousti- 
cal ceiling, a colorful asphalt-tile floor, bent plywood furniture, permanent 
picture frames for changing art exhibits, and a sound system for microphone 
and all types of records. ‘he library provided counter-high blond book stacks, 
lighted display cases and a color-coordinated paint job to blend with the flame 
and mint of the adjacent Adult Services department. The end walls of the 
Youth Center are deep green, the inside wall is mint and the window wall is 
a warm stone color. The floor is in warm browns and reds and the furniture 
is blond wood with dark green, red, chartreuse and ivory plastic upholstery. 

What was then done to bring this new service to life? First a Youth 
Advisory Council was set up with representatives from every public and 
parochial elementary, junior and senior high school in the city. This group 
helps to arrange programs, revise student book reviews, act as library publicity 
agents in each school, review films for EFLA, and recommend additions or 
changes in Youth Service policies and programs, 

One of our most successful yearly programs is a three-week series, planned 
in conjunction with the Modern Living classes of our nearest high school. 
The film strip “One God” is shown and a minister, rabbi and priest discuss 
marriage and the home. Over 600 students attended the first series. 

Starting with Phyllis Whitney, who drew a fine audience, a number of 
authors and sports-greats are expected to speak. For the student who would 
like to discuss the pros and cons of journalism, engineering, medicine and other 
careers, the Kiwanis Club has arranged a weekly Career Clinic at which ex- 
perts will be available for consultation. A monthly art appreciation program, 
drawing upon area art teachers and artists, is in the formative stage. Music 
also has its place, for one afternoon a week students may choose non-vocal 
records from the library’s large collection and play them in the room. It is 
interesting to note that these students are predominantly male and their choice 
of music is high level listening. 

To coordinate and encourage these many activities, realistic book policies 
have guided us from the start. If it is good—get it. Understanding Sex, The 
Caine Mutiny, Two and the Town and other controversial books are shelved 
in their proper areas with no attempt at restriction. 

An ambitious program of selling the library to the student requires our 
reviewing books at least once a year in every English class in this city of 
80,000. Each seventh and eighth grade class comes to the library for a morn- 
ing of Library Skills. Note-taking and book make-up share the limelight with 
using the catalog and other library instruction. We are avid users of audio- 
visual materials and have one of the most complete collections of film strips 
available, planned for understanding the library. 

A great deal has been attempted in one year, but any early indecision 
has now left us. We do not presume that everything we do will be right, but 
we have a clearer idea of what is possible. We are not a recreation room, but 
a cultural and educational center for youth. Books, pamphlets, magazines, 
films, filmstrips, records and discussion are our stock in trade. With the 
willing and active help of many business and civic organizations, a cooperative 
press and the whole-hearted support of the schools our brary has succeeded in 
retaining many of the teen-agers too often lost to reading in the transitional 
library years. 
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LONG BEACH HARMONY 


Helen Fuller, Supervisor, Work with Boys and Girls 
Public Library, Long Beach, California 


Is it possible for a public library system which sponsors many activities 
for children to work in harmony with a highly developed elementary school 
library system? This question has often been asked, and with it another: is 
there a need for both in the same community ? 

In Long Beach we feel that we are on the road to answers which give 
increasing satisfaction to children, parents, teachers and all librarians involved 
in children’s work, whether in school or public library. 

We have started with a fundamental agreement between the public 
library’s Supervisor of Work with Boys and Girls and the School Library 
Supervisor, both of whom believe that children should have the widest possi- 
ble variety of reading materials for study and for recreation. From such basic 
igreement the conclusion naturally follows that there is need not only for 
both library systems, but that the aims of each can best be served by increased 
ise of all libraries. 

There are many evidences of the active cooperation between school and 
public libraries in Long Beach. Among them are the following: 

The visits of children’s librarians to the schools twice a year—once 
in the fall during Book Week when the new books are shared with the 
children, and once in the spring when the children are invited to join 
in a summer reading game which encourages them to continue their 
reading during the vacation months. At these times the children’s li- 
brarians always feel a real spirit of welcome and anticipation among 
teachers and children‘ alike. 

At intervals, elementary supervisors come to the children’s depart- 
ment meetings at the public library for the purpose of telling about 
how reading is. taught in the schools. This gives children’s librarians a 
better understanding of reading problems which is most helpful in work- 
ing with children and their parents. 

Public and school libraries exchange evaluations before purchasing 
certain books. For example. school specialists frequently check art and 
science books for authenticity, at the request of the public library, and 
the public library supervisor consults with school reading supervisors 
before buying supplementary readers. On the other hand, the curricu- 
lum supervisors check with the children’s librarians from time to time 
as they revise their courses of study, to make sure they have included 
all relevant new material, with notation as to where it is—in school or 
public library. 

The School Library Supervisor informs the supervisor of Work 
with Boys and Girls of any school institute programs which may be of 
special interest to children’s librarians. In addition. certain programs 
during the year are jointly planned. These include lectures hy authori- 
ties in various fields, talks by authors, or story-telling 

The school library department has set’ up a svecial reading program 
for accelerated sixth-graders. The public library has assisted in carrying 
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out this program by supplying additional books, by occasional presenta- 
tion of a class program, or by actual handling of the class in situations 
where the school library facilities are very limited. 

Three years ago the Long Beach Public Schools established their 
own FM radio station. The public library has had a part in their story- 
telling program from the beginning. 

From time to time, of course, problems do arise. But the understanding 
and close cooperation that have been established between the two School and 
Public Library Supervisors have made it possible to work out these problems 
in a way which has proved very satisfying to all concerned. For example, one 
summer immediately after the close of school many children in the primary 
grades arrived in the library, each with a different list of books given him by 
his teacher to read before fall. It quickly appeared that the books on the list 
had been selected without consideration of what was available in the public 
library. This gave the children’s librarians particular concern because the 
child, and often the parent, too, felt that it was absolutely necessary to read 
just the books on the list, and no others. This difficulty was called to the 
attention of the elementary supervisor, through the school library department. 
The result was that the schools, with the participation of the public library’s 
Supervisor, set up a committee to make book lists for the slow readers in the 
primary grades. The public library continued to make lists for the average 
and accelerated readers, as it had in the past. The teachers then decided which 
list was the right one for each child. In this way, each child received a list of 
books appropriate to his reading skill and available to him in the library. At 
the same time the children’s librarians had the great satisfaction of sceing the 
child’s ease in reading increase with his enjoyment. 

So, in Long Beach we say—there is need for both the public and the 
school library and they can work together harmoniously, to the enrichment of 


all. 


Joint reception for Children’s School and Young People’s Librarians 
honoring California authors, illustrators and the Newbery and Caldecott 
Award winners, Mrs. Ann Nolan Clark and Mr. Lynd Ward. Co-sponsored 
by: California Library Association, Section for Work with Boys and Girls, 
AASL, DLCYP, AYPL, CLA. 

Monday, June 22,.4 to 6 p.m. 

University Club, 614 Hope Street, Los Angeles 


Please write for reservations to: 

Miss Elizabeth Williams 

Library & Textbook Section, Los Angeles City Schools 
1205 West Pico Street 

Los Angeles 15, California 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 
Elinor Walker, Associate Editor 





CONNECTICUT. Helen Canfield, Supervisor of Children’s Work at the Hartford Pub- 
lic Library, writes enthusiastically about a round table group which meets three or 
four times a year in that locality. Not all the members are children’s librarians or even 
professionally trained, but they all work with children in public libraries and are 
interested in ways to do this better. Moreover, they have an opportunity to meet their 
neighbors, to see other libraries and to find out what others are doing. At present 
there are about fifty members who come from a fifteen-mile radius of Hartford. The 
first meeting last fall was a visit to a local lithographing plant which does some of the 
major publishers’ juvenile books. At the next meeting a school librarian was invited to 
demonstrate techniques of book talks. Anyone who might be interested in joining the 
group or in knowing more about it shou!d contact Miss Canfield. Her descriptions make 
the interesting program meetings sound most inviting. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. The Young Adult Room and the Sociology Division of the 
District of Columbia Public Library recently cooperated with the D. C. Associated 
Alumnae Club in their “College Night’ Conference. The Conference brought together 
representatives from colleges and universities, senior high students and their parents, 
and a variety of educational guidance materials. At the request of the Club, the 
Library prepared a bibliography called ‘‘Going to College?” for the use of teachers, 
counselors, parents and students. A shorter list for the use of students only was issued 
under the title “Off to College.” The books on both lists were exhibited at the Con- 
ference. 

ILLINOIS. LaSalle celebrated its one hundredth birthday in 1952 and the public library 
played an important part in making that event a success. The library was the guest 
headquarters and registration center for the entire celebration, and there were many 
ocal visitors who had never been in the library before ard who should now become 
regular patrons. The library ‘had on display many items of interest which included old 
eaders, tintypes and pictures, samplers, music and musical instruments. The children’s 
-ummer reading program was also linked with the celebration. A mural depicting the 
xplorer and his journey through Illinois was painted on the bulletin board in the 
‘hildren’s room. Each child who registered was given a bright-colored canoe made of 
construction paper, and these were put on the mural. A star for each two books read 
was placed on the canoe. Books. about Illinois were stressed, but because the children 
ould not be limited to those, which are few, any books pertaining to adventure and 
xploration were accepted. Certainly La Salle, from the children to adults, is familiar 
with the history of the community and conscious of a wide-awake library. Tessie Yopp 
is librarian. 

INDIANA. The Gary Public Library reports that circulation for its trai'er libraries in 
1952 has increased more than 29% over the previous vear, The reason, they believe, is 
that each trailer is now staffed with a professional librarian who can give full-time 
reading guidance and help to the voungsters. Scheduling this vear has been done on a 
three rather than a two-week basis, with seven of the larger schools being given 
two-day stops. To date, the main problem has been to keep each trailer stocked with 
enough books to meet the increasing demands of the youngsters. 

IOWA. Every Tuesday afternoon at four o’clock during an eight-week period each 
winter more than 150 girls from the sixth, seventh and eighth grades meet in the 
Council Bluffs Public Library to attend the Charm School sponsored by the local Girl 
Scout Council. In 1953 the theme was “Let’s Talk About You,” taken from Marguerite 
Harmon Bro’s book by that title. 
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Mrs. Bro opened the series with an inspiring talk on understanding themselves, 
parents and other people. She also spoke about the place of religion in daily living. The 
second session was entitled “Inside Out,” and dealt with diet, skin care, cleanliness, 
exercise and mental health. “Didy Duty” covered baby-sitting techniques, ‘“Topknot 
Tricks” was a discussion of hair care. The all-important subject of “Boys” was handled 
by means of a round table discussion by senior girls from the three high schools. The 
concluding sessions were devoted to clothes and manners with a final “Coketail Party.” 
Following each talk there is a question box. The burning issues of the early teens seem 
to be, “When should a girl start to wear lipstick, nail polish, nylons and ‘heels’?” 
Dates, clothes and bedtime are other important considerations. 

The library sets up a collection of books on the subjects taken up in the course, 

using book jackets with plasticlear covers for glamour, plus gay posters and attractive 
book lists. The girls may borrow the books for only a week because of the great demand 
for the material. 
KANSAS. A selected group of 1952 children’s books was on display at all of the district 
meetings of the Kansas Library Association in April. The Kansas Traveling Libraries 
Commission made the display possible so librarians from small towns where there are 
no bookstores—and few, if any, book peddlers with wares—could see and choose those 
most needed in their libraries, 

Miss Elinor J] Barrows, Head of the Mulvane Library for Boys and Girls in 
Topeka, is working on a list of recent adult titles to be used with teen-agers. The list 
will be available to all librarians in the state. Libraries in Kansas need help in working 
with young people. The recent survey made of “Work with Young Adults in the Public 
Libraries of Kansas,” by Mrs. Inez Cox of the library school staff at K.S.T.C., shows 
that no public library in Kansas has one member of the staff allotted to full-time work 
with teen agers. The selection of books for youth is done by the same person or persons 
who select the adult and juvenile titles. 

Each spring the Lucy Meacham Branch of the Association for Childhood Education 
presents the children’s department of the Wichita City Library with a check to be used 
for children’s records. The same type gift plates are used on the record folders as are 
used on gift books. 

MARYLAND. The Forest Park Branch of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
has started a book discussion club for voung peop'e. The group meets once a month at 
the branch and the discussion leader is a faculty member of nearby St. John’s College 
in Annapolis. The books to be used throughout the vear were chosen by the young 
people themselves. These include great novels, “Gullivers Trave!s’ and “Crime and 
Punishment” or books presenting important issues or ideas such as, “Glass House of 
Prejudice” and “Conquest by Terror.” Attendance has been moderate, enthusiasm is 
high and the library hopes to extend the program on a regional or city-wide basis. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Book Week was celebrated in an unusual way in Chelsea. David 
McCord, famous author and poet, composed seven and a half nonsense couplets entitled 
“Know What,” and the completion of the poem was left to the children. Thev were to 
finish the eighth couplet and write two more which were to maintain Mr. McCord’s 
rhythm and idea as well as to show imagination. About 3000 children, grades three to 
six, competed for the seven equal prizes—copies of “Far and Few” by David McCord. 
About two-thirds of the entries were submitted by girls. The winners included five 
girls and two boys. Several of the winners were in the third grade. The day that the 
awards were made a large audience of children was entertained by Mr. McCord’s 
stories and poems before he made the presentations. On other days the library had 
movies and programs centered around new books. 

The Merriam Public Library of Framingham held the first American showing of 
pictures by German boys and girls. This traveling exhibit is part of an exchange of 
the art work of thirty-five countries znd comes from the International Youth Library 
in Germany. ; 
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Greta Rose, Children’s Librarian at the Lynn Public Library, has had a second 

volume of poetry published. It is entitled “Cables and Cobwebs.” 
MICHIGAN. Mrs. Mary Lou Morris, fizst assistant in the Main Library Chiidren’s 
Room at the Detroit Public Library, was given the Detroit Pub.ic Library Staff Memori- 
ai and Fellowship Association Awaid at a special program held at the Library, Tues- 
day, January 20, 1953. 

The prize is given each year to a member of the general staff, in recognition of 
his contribution to the library. The selection of the person to receive the award is 
made by the library staff. Narres a e sent to a committee of the Association; the com- 
mittee selects three candidates: the final choice is made from that list by the Bozerd of 
the Association. The award is five-hundred doilars, and the Library Commission grants 
an added two months’ leave to the winner. There are no strings attached to the award; 
the time and the money may be used in any yay the recipient v ishes. 

Mrs. Morris, a graduate of Simmons Lib-a y School (1923) hes bcen a childzen’s 
librarian at several branches as well as at the Main Libzary. She is known for her in- 
terest in the library program, her loya'ty in fu the ing its se-vices and for her help- 
fulness with yourg staff mem! e-s. 

There is no let-down in the program of the Children’s Department of the Flint 
Public Library when schools close and summer vacat'on begi>s. The Library takes an 
ictive part in the city’s plans for summer recreation for boys and girls of all ages. The 
Library encompasses every playgrourd and tot-!ot in the city through its cooperatjon 
with the Park Board, the Girl Scouts and the Mott Foundatior, a privately endowed 
ganization which provides supervised p!ay arezs for the younger children. 

In preparation for the opening of the playground season, a training session is held 
for the young peerle who will be in charge of the p'aygrounds and tot-!lots. At these 
meetings story-telling techniques and sources are discussed and a demonstration story 
is to:'d by a member of the staff of the Children’s Depa:tinent. The Girl Scouts who 
avsi:t the leaders in charge of the tct-lots visit the ‘ibrary and ere given a similar 
talk to show how books can be used with young children. In this way the use of books 
and stories as an integral part of the summer recreation program is encouraged, The 
staff of the Children’s Derartrrent.is also scheduled for a story at each playground 
ind tot-lot once during the season, twenty-eight in all. 

Books are made easily availab’e to the recreation leaders. A carefully se'ected 
collection of stories to tell and read aloud is loired for use among themselves at the 
beginning of the season. They may be kept until the close of the playzrounds. Leaders 
ilso sunplement this co lection by individual loans, which are extended for the same 
period of time. 

This program, initiated four years azo, has proved worthwhile in Flint and has 
now become a definite part of the summer recrection protram for the city. 

In February, Louise Singley, Director of Work with Chidren at the Kalamazoo 
Public Library, was given a citation for outstandine service by the Judge of Probate 
‘nd Juveni'e Court. For the rast twenty years Miss Single: has been visitiny the 
Kalamazoo County Juvenile Home twice each month to tell sto-ies and circulate books 
which she has sent out from the library's collection. She has also read stories to the 
children. The group varies in size from twenty-five to forty-five children from the 
second grade through ‘high school age and is constantly changiny. These children are 
not all delinquents. A large proportion are from broken homes or have been deserted. 
Ihis work has been done entirely on Miss Singley’s own time as the library schedule 
does not permit this additional activity. Congratulations to an inspiri:g l-ader in child- 
ren’s library service. 

MINNESOTA. Della McGregor, Chief cf the Juvenile Division of the St. Paul Public 
Library, has published a booklet ca led “Calendar of Exhibits.” It suggests subjects, 
materials and book titles for twenty displays of varied interest. 
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MISSOURI. The Clayion Public Library, under the direction of Mrs. Vivian S. Meier, 
has lowered the age for library patrons with the introduction of a Thursday morning 
story hou. for pre-.chool children, This new project has been flourishing since Novem- 
ber. Marie Kilgen plays records and reads related stories for the young customers. 
Animals, cowboys, boats and trains are some of the favorite themes. 

Book week at the Maplewood Public Library was a five-ring circus. Since their 
Saturday moining movie hours ‘had proved so successful, and also because they had no 
children’s librarian, they decided to feature motion pictures. The films were carefully 
chosen and as many fi ms as possible revolved around a fable or moral, There were 
some ca:tcons and severa! nature films. The principals of the five schools in the 
community scheduled their classes during the day. After school more films were shown 
znd the chi.dren flocked in. The results were more wonderful than the staff had an- 
ticipated. Registration of youngsters tripled in November and for the succeeding 
months juvenile book circulation has surpassed a usually dominant adult issue. 

Several hundred youngsters turned out for the Open House Party in the new, 
spacious childien’s room at the Richmond Heights Public Library in November. A film 
program each week and a record-lending service are now part of the visual education 
and entertainment featured in the new room. 

Ruth Bostwick, Supervisor of Work with Children, writes, “Since November, 
1945, the Children’s Department of the S¢. Louis Public Library has broadcast a weekly 
fifteen-minute Story Hour, ‘Stories—Old and New,’ over Station WEW. The majority 
of the stories on the program are folk tales. These are favorites of the children and 
there are no copyright privileges to consider, although publishers are very cooperative 
in granting us permission to use copyrighted material. For several years the time 
assigned to us has been 1:15 to 1:30 p.m. on Thursdays—every week throughout the 
year. This is an ideal period for the schools to tune in, and we receive considerable 
fan mail from both pubiic and parochial schools in the city and the surrounding com- 
munities. Boys and girls in the middie grades write letters and the younger children 
send us graphic crayola pictures. The letters and pictures reflect the listening pleasure 
of the children and illustrate their remarkable grasp of stories heard through this 
medium. We a.e planning to exhibit some of them in the Main Hall of the Central 
Library. The mimeographed programs, the radio scripts and the books containing 
the stories will be displayed with the letters and pictures, 

Bockmotile day is fun for the many St. Louis County high school students using 
the “Varsity.” The “Varsity” is the St. Louis County Library’s bookmobile serving 
twenty-one junior and senior high schools—the only bookmobile of its kind in the 
country. This large thirty-five-foot bookmobile, carrying approximately 5000 books, 
is equipped with an electronically-operated ‘‘Audio-Charge” system that can charge 
cyt 1500 to 17C0 books a day efficiently. This charging method is based on an adap- 
tction of an office dictating machine known as a Sound Scriber. The “Varsity,” in 
serving only teen-agers, carries a wide variety of books ranging from remedial reading 
to brand new adult best sellers, dog stories to encyclopedias and reference tools. 

The interior of the Bookmobile, the ninth in the Library’s fleet of ten, is done in 
iimed oak shelving with Swedish red walls. The floor is off-white rubber tile with a 
circular inset of the pennants of the various high schools served, done in their respec- 
tive school colors. To the many thousands of students who use this Bookmobile every 
month, it is “real George.” This fact is borne out by the issue for 1952 which was 
77,291 volumes. . 

In the Children’s Room of the University City Public Library the Easter Bunny 
and his helpers gathered early to wrap candy eggs in preparation for an outdoor 
Easter egg hunt which was held following a special story hour on Saturday, April 4. 
The program included stories, records and community singing centered around the 
Easter theme, T*he room was decorated with large cardboard eggs and a special dis 
play table of children’s books on Easter. Mary Kay Gaus is the Children’s Librarian. 
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NEBRASKA. Book week was wel celebrated in Neb-aska. Displays of new books, 
posters, banners, special school piogiams ai.d speciai sto-y houis sccm io have been 
the rule in all of the public libraries. One of the finest featu:es of Book Wee in 
Neb:aska is the fact that the rurai school children are invited to visit the city librar- 
ies, just as the city and viilage chidren a:e. Vhis growing cooperation cf pub.ic 
librarians, county supe:in-endents and teachers means much to the rural children of 
the state. For example: near:y four thousand children visited the Loup City Township 
Library during the month-long celebration of Book Week and nearly three-fourths of 
this number were from iucal schools of neighboring counties. 

The special displays made by Harriet Galloway, Librarian of the Loup City 
Libsacy, not only attracted chil¢ren and cdulis frem cl! eves the county, but classes 
vom Kearney State Teache:s College and librerians and library boa:ds for miles 
i.ound, The illust:ctions Miss Ga:loway builds to stimulate the ima: tion of the 
hildren as she tells the stories of six or seven cf the cutstanding books of the vear, 

ve come to te a community Seme of the local service clubs donate funds 
o- mate ials; business houves loan equirmcnt: the lecal re 














project. 





i iuns leng feature 
ticles with pictures, which prove so attractive thet :ecoctcrs and photographers 
m Grand Is.and t cvel to Loum City for the story. Hoy; we wish that we could 

lescribe the vozderfu! bicycle Miss Galloway made for “MecWhinney’s Jaunt”: 

‘he:e it wes fleatirg in the air, anchozed to the hitching po:t in front of Mr. Purs- 

ne’s hcuse; but it was the Frown Swiss cov’s with their bells, dancing to the music 
Marie-Louice’s phonograph which really delighted the youngsters. No chiid who 

vv them cnd heard the stovy will scon forget Ear'e Gocdenow’s “Cow Concert.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. The Children’s and Yourg People’s Department cf the Concord 
ublic Library has endeavored to strengthen relations with Girl Scouts with a Summer 
cout Program. A party was held for Brownies and Scouts at the Library at the close 
f schcol. Each gir! was invited to work on library bulletin boards of the Chi:dren’s 

Room. O-der Scouts took a ccurse in story telling and he'd a series of story hours at 
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he Library for Brownie Scouts. Books to be used in conjunction with various 1 ‘ 
{ Girl Scout Day Camp were selected by the children’s librarian and sent to their 
unp. For Girl Scout International Friendship Week, the Library made a list of story 
ooks with foreign backzicunds divided acccrding to ccuxtry and scout ae levels. 
he list was mimeographed and issued as part of the Girl Scout Council Month! 
ulletin. An exhibit of dolls made by Scout t-oops, iliustrating various national 
sstumes was held at the library durins the weck. Books from the suzzested reading 
t and larze roste:s add:e sed to Scouts were displaved in both the Children’s and 
oung Peop.e’s Rooms. 
NEW JERSEY. Durin« the fal! months represent: tive: from public, private and parcchi- 
| hitch schools in Elizabeth met to decide ‘how to set up the new Yourg People’s Cor- 
at the Free Public Library, in the way that would be most attractive to boys and 
irls of their own age group. It was decided that the s:oup would form the nucleu 
f a permanent library club and wou'd publicize young peonle’s activities through 
their school newspapers and bul-e‘in boards, 





Miss Hersey, Children’s Librarian in the Maplewood Public Library, writes a 
ho-t accourt entitled “Our Graduates Attend Kindergarten!’ Here it is, word for 
vord: “Every Thursday morning Maplewood Free Public Library welcomes to its 
Children’s Room an eager little group. Being pre-school, they ave too veuns to read, 
but chi dren of avid readers seem born with an appetite for stories. which the well- 
tocked shelves in our picture-book alcove are equipped to satisfy. An air of expectancy 

vades the library as the little people tip-toe in and carefully turn the pases of 
some chosen book on benches or table unti! the clock strikes ‘ten.’ 

“Although there is a comfortable underlying pettern of simple stories told as the 
pictures are passed around the circle, interspersed with marching and circle games 
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to music, there is alwess an anything-can-happen elemcnt of surprise. That can be, 
and has been, rabbits, turtles, parakeets, balloons, an unexpected visit from Santa, a 
litter of new-born puppies, the first pussy-willows, a mock wedding, a Beatrix Potter 
“rat paity” in the spooky depths of the cellar, or just the making of a simple valentine 
for mother. 

“There is so much fun to te crowded into this last year before one graduates 





into the cares and responsibilities of Kindergarten!” 


NEW MEXICO. The chi.dren in the vicinity of Las Cruces have learned to look for- 
ward each summer to a story hour held on Wednesday mornings duiing June and 
July. The crowds attending are large and unbelievably orderly, averaging from 150 
to 200 children. The age requirement begins with fou., Lut if an oder sister or 
brother <ccompanies the little one, he is allovred to attend in spite of the regulation. 
The stories are told at the Branigan Memorial Library by the State College League 
of the Netional Story League. This group has been conducting summer story hours 
fur children for twenty-six years. On account of the polio epidemic last summer, the 
story hou- was suspended in July. Radio station KOBE came to the rescue and asked 
that the stories be transferred to the air, In this way the stories were continued until 
the middle of September. Miss Helen Caffey, who is the Librarian at Branigan, is 
also Piesident of the State College League at the present time. 

NEW YORK. CGirace Slocum, past chairman cf AYPL, has been appointed Supe:intend- 
ent of Young People’s Work in Brooklyn, staiting February 9. 

The Young People’s and Audio-Visual Departments in Brooklyn have completed 
a Workshop cn Film Programs for Young People. A series of six programs was held 
in the Young People’s Room of the central building, to which teen agers from all over 
the Borouvh had been invited. Each program was presented by a different librarian 
and the Young People’s staff met to discuss technique after the teen-age audience had 
departed. The variety of approaches used by the different leaders to present programs 
on travel, the dance, science, vocaticns, theater and social prob!ems provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity to “test-run” films, books and discussion techniques that will serve 
as a guide to branch programs in the future. 

The Department of Work with Young People ‘has just completed another project 
which you will find interesting. It was a special series of talks to teen-agers who left 
high school tefore their seventeenth biithday. These “drop-outs” are required io attend 
schoo! for four hours, one day each week at any one of the six vocational schools in 
3rocklyn that have continuation c'asses. The talks were given in the classrooms, using 
tooks «hat illustrate the variety of the library's resources and services that help in 
celectin™ icbs, learning job skil ©, end in personal develorment ard leisure-time activi- 
ty. Book lists were distributed, and at the end of the talks the students were invited 
to look at the books, magazines :nd pamphlets that had been described. The programs 
met with such enthusiasm that the Department has been invited to repeat the series 
each year. 

One of the most popular new activities for voung people at the I/empstead Public 
Library is the Stamp Club for boys, that was started in September. The Club holds 
weekly meetings in the Library and includes boys from eighth grade through high 
school. In November, the Club arranged an exhibit of their stamps in the cases of the 
main lobby. Out of this has grown se great an interest that it now looks as if there 
will be both a Junior and a Senior Stamp Club in the future. 

Each January, The New York Public Library holds its annual exhibition of books 
eclected for the teen-age. At a tea to which all of the editors, educators and librarians 
interested in this age group receive an invitation, the 1952 books that have been added 
to “The New York List of Books for Young People” are displaved. Tthe tea has long 
been a happy occasion for young people’s workers in the Greater New York area to get 
together informally for talk about books. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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SHADRACH 
By MEINDERT DE JONG, 


Pictures by AZaurice Sendak. The 
warmly affectionate and _ beautifully 
written story of a little Dutch boy 
who longed for a little black rabbit. 
By the distinguished author of Tozer 
hy the Sea, Good Luck Duck, ete. 
192 pages, 556 x 8. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


THE 
GIANT STORY 


By BEATRICE SCHENK. 
DE REGNIERS. Pictures by 
VWaurice Sendak. - A 
sparkling new picture book 
ibout a little boy who imagines 
umself a giant— higher than 
he chimneys, higher than the 
tree-tops, higher than the sky. 
32 pages. 8144 x 11's. 

Ages 3-6. $2.00 


READY OR NOT 





THE DUCK* 


Photographs by YLLA, Words 
by MARGARET WISE 
BROWN. | Brilliant phota- 
graphs illustrate this amusing 
story of a duck who went out to 
let the world see him. 40 pages. 
9%x11%4. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


BIG MOSE 
By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN. 


Pictures by Margaret Bloy Graham. 
A tall tale about a fabulous character 
who lived in Old New York and ac- 
complished amazing feats his friends 
still remember. “Excellent folklore.” 
—Virginia Kirkus. 96 pages. 6 x 8". 
Ages 7-11. $2.00 
*This book is bound 


in boards’ with 
cloth strip. All of 


By MARY STOLZ, author of To Tell Your the others are 


Love. “The sixteenth year in the life of Morgan 
receives realistic and many-sided 
treatment here in what almost amounts to another 
. a Warm narrative 


Connor 


1 Tree Grows in Brooklyn .. 


bound in cloth. 


HARPER 
& BROTHERS 


with laughter and tears and a wide market.” 


-Virginia Kirkus. 256 pages. 5% x 8%. 


Ages 14 up. 


49 East 33rd Street 
$2.50 New York 16 
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BOCK EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


How do your ox'n selections of “Distinguished Children’s Books of 1952” 
compare with those selected by the Book Evaluation Committee? Now that 
vou have had the opportunity to examine the list which appeared in the April 
issues of the ALA Bulletin and The Booklist, you may have comments and 
suggestions which would be appreciated by the committee. 

This year more than 1000 new books were published for children. ‘The 
increase in the quantity and the quality has caused a proportionate increase 
in the work of selecting titles to appear on the list. The function of the Book 
Evaluation Committee is “to evaluate and bring together in a list the most 
distinguished books published during the current year for boys and girls.” 
To this end, each member reads and annotates titles thought worthy to be on 
a distinguished book list. 

Due to the increase in quantity, the Committee in 1951 enlisted the 
aid of children’s departments throughout the country asking them to submit 
a consensus of staff opinion on distinguished books so that no important title 
would be overlooked. This past year, the procedure was repeated and twenty- 
six libraries willingly cooperated offering 197 titles to be considered. The 
committee studied these suggestions adding to their own lists. There is no 
definite number of books to appear on the list, the year’s output being the 
sole determining factor. 

Due to the incresse in the quality of the books published (adult reviewers 
notwithstanding), more books received careful evaluation and were included 
in the preliminary listings. The list does not attempt to te a well-rounded 
list, either for an age group or a subject interest. A d'stinguished book for 
any age group or any subject suitable for any child is considered. The final 
list is chosen with the approval of the majority of the tive members and then 
published in the 4L4 Bulletin and The Booklist. The price of the list includ- 
ing imprint from Sturgis Printing Company is 

100 - $4.50. 500 - $8.25. 1000 - S13. 
2000 - $25.00. S000 - $45.00. 

This is the procedure that has been followed in the past, but for each 
new committee, problems will increase. During the CLA Executive Board 
meeting at Midwinter, it was recommended that: 

i. committee procedure be examined to eliminate all unnecessary work to 
expedite the compilation of the list; 


5. 


“I 


2. the criteria for judging a distinguished book te restated: 

3. a more interesting title be chosen using “Distinguished Books” as a 
subtitle ; 

+. more publicity be given the list; 

5. the list be ready by March 15 for publication in the May issues of the 


ALA Bulletin and The Booklist znd be printed and ready for distri- 
bution in May. 
It is hoped that in the future, the list will be of greater use to a greater 
number of people. 
Effie Lee Morris, Chairman 
Book Evaluation Committee 
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Sussestions For Reading To Children 
Priscilla De Ronde Edie, 


in collaboration with Eulalie Steinmetz, 
The New York Public Library 

Reading aloud is sharing with another one’s own enthusiasm for a particu- 
lar piece of writing, Reading to children accustoms them to the sound and 
feeling of good writing, leading to an appreciation of literary style. With a 
select, carefully chosen group, anything may be tried—new books explored, 
old favorites re-discovered. However, with an unknown group, varying pos- 
sibly in age and interests, careful selection is essential. The reader must, of 
course, choose what he himself enjoys, and from experience, select those writ- 
ings which have met with the children’s approval. All the titles on the fol- 
lowing list have met this test; from them one may successfully read to almost 
any audience. It will be noted that humor plays a large part in these selections ; 
shared laughter is an effective unifying force. The picture books included, 
though enriched by an artist’s interpretation, do not require a view of the 
illustrations to hold the listener’s attention. The longer works are suggested 
for sustained readings when meeting with the same group. 

Caldecott’s Picture Books. 

Familiar nursery rhymes with rollicking illustrations lead to the reading 
of longer verses such as John Gilpin and The Three Jovial Huntsmen which 
in turn, prepare for an appreciation of poetry. 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit. By Beatrix Potter. 

Beatrix Potter’s little books have been delighting young readers for half 
a century. Peter Rabbit is the favorite with the youngest; while others, such 
as Jemima Puddleduck and Squirrel Nutkin are claimed by a slightly older 
group; and an even more mature group appreciates her Christmas classic, The 





Tailor of Gloucester. 
4A Roundabout Turn. By Robert H. Charles. With drawings by L. Leslie 
Brceoke. 

“A toad that lived on Albury Heath 

Wanted to see the world.” 

A nonsense story poem for all ages. Leslie Brooke’s own picture story 
hooks are favorites with the younger children, 
Curious George Takes a Job. By H. A. Rey. 

“Read about George” is an everyday demand and any of the Hans Rey 
picture books about the mischievous little monkey will satisfy. 
Vadeline. Story and Pictures by Ludwig Bemelmans. 

All ages enjoy listening to the rhymed story of Madeline, one of the 
best-loved little girls in modern picture books. 
The Five Chinese Brothers. By Claire Huchet Bishop and Kurt Wiese. 

Although the illustrations by Kurt Wiese add much to the children’s 
pleasure in this book, the story itself can stand alone and is a happy choice for 
any group. 
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Tlorton Hatches the Egg. By Dr. Seuss. 

A nonsensical extravaganza in verse and picture that delights children 
as does the author-artist’s prose picture took, The 500 Ilats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins. 


Puss in Boots. With pictures by Marcia Brown. A free translation from the 
French of Sharles Perrault. 
A re-telling of the old French folk tale in effortless and unpretentious 
prose. Dick Whittington and Stone Soup also show the author-artist’s versa- 
tility in capturing the mood of a story in pictures and text. 


Tales from Grimm, Freely tranlated and illustrated by Wanda Gag. 

The children prefer the Wanda Gag editions of Grimm, liking both the 
selection of tales and the folk quality of her text and illustrations. Her own 
picture books reflect this feeling for folk-lore, making them, thus, prime favo- 
rites for reading aloud. 


Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated by Nicolas. 

Kipling can always be read aloud successfully. Some may prefer the 
adventures of Mowgli in the Jungle Books or the tales of English history 
in Puck of Pook’s Hill; however, the “how” and ‘‘why” stories in this book 
seem to satisfy any group. 

English Fairy Tales. Collected by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by John D. Bat- 
ten. 

This robust collection of folk tales has an ageless appeal. 

The Jack Tales. Edited by Richard Chase. With an appendix compiled by 

Berkely Williams, Jr. 

The early settlers brought these folk tales from the old world, telling 
them in the speech and setting of the Southern mountains, centering them 
about the boy Jack, who can outwit any giant or other folklore villain. 


Old Peter's Russian Tales. By Arthur Ransome. With illustrations, cover 
design, and decorations by Dmitri Mitrokhin. 
The voice of the storyteller echoes in these simple retellings of Russian 
nursery tales. 


The Wonder Clock; or, Four & Twenty Marvelous Tales, being one for each 
- hour of the day. Written & illustrated by Howard Pyle. Embellished 
with verses by Katherine Pyle. 
The themes of these stories have their origin in the old folk tales, but they 
have been mixed together with the wit and charm of a master storyteller. 
When the group is ready, read also the author’s Robin Hood and King Arthur. 


Fairy Tales and Legends. By Hans Andersen. Illustrated by Rex Whistler. 
These familiar stories, “dramas in miniature,” never lose their charm 
though read again and again. 


Rootabaga Stories, By Carl Sandburg. Illustrations and decorations by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. 
Original American fairy tales told with beauty and humor, having a 
folk quality which reminds one of the old peasant tales. 
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Told Again. Old Tales Told Again. By Walter de la Mare. With illustra- 
tions by A. H. Watson. 


A poet’s version of old familiar tales. 
The Fountain of Youth. Stories to be told. By Padraic Colum. 


From his other books, the author has “reshaped”’ these stories so as to 
“make it possible to deliver them naturally and simply by the human voice.” 


Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
A poet’s sensitive imagination has created these fairy tales for older girls. 
Ol’ Paul, the Mighty Logger. Being a TRUE ACCOUNT of the Seemingly 
Incredible Exploits and Inventions of the GREAT PAUL BUNYAN, 
Profusely Illustrated by Drawings made at the Scene by the Author. By 
Glen Rounds, 
The American tongue is at ease with the dry humor of these tall tales. 
How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick. By Irwin Shapiro. 
“Alfred Bulltop Stormalong was the greatest sailor who ever lived.”” He 
captured Mocha Dick, but “he had to become a cowboy to do it.” 


The Bold Dragoon and Other Ghostly Tales. By Washington Irving. 
Selected and Edited by Ann Carroll Moore. 
Five good mystery tales for older children. 


Tales from Silver Lands. By Charles J. Finger. Woodcuts by Paul Honore. 

Dramatic tales from the Indians of South America, full of atmosphere 
and mystery, appealing particularly to older children. 

Wy Father's Dragon. Story of Ruth Stiles Gannett, Illustrations by Ruth 

Chrisman Gannett. 

A nonsense adventure story for younger children, filled with originality, 
imagination and humor and as easy to read aloud as are its sequels Elmer and 
the Dragon and The Dragons of Blueland. 
llice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by John Tenniel. 

Whether an old friend or a new acquaintance, Alice seems to grow even 
learer when shared with others. 

Che Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. Illustrated by 

E. H. Shepard. 

No child should be without the delightful companionship of such lovable 
characters as Mole and Water Rat, and Toad and Badger. 

Vary Poppins in the Park. By P. L. Travers. Illustrated by Mary Shepard 
and Agnes Sims. 

Every household needs Mary Poppins. Those who have already found 
her in the earlier books will welcome her return. 


Pippi Longstocking. By Astrid Lindgren. Tianslated from the Swedish by 
Florence Lamborn. Illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman. 
“The repressions of childhood are gaily exorcised in this absurd tale 
with its outlandish heroine who lives as she pleases.” 
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A Street of Little Shops. By Margery Williams Bianco. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull. 

With charm and imagination, the author has told these amusing stories 
against a background as familiar as the neighborhood A & P. 

Tomer Price. By Robert McCloskey. 

These stories of a thoroughly American boy in a typically American set- 
ting, accompanied by illustrations even more amusing than the text, have been 
received with hilarious acclaim. 

Big Tiger and Christian. By Fritz Mihlenweg. Illustrated by Rafaello Bu- 
soni. 

A lively plot carries reader and listener at a brisk and unfaltering pace 
through 593 pages of this unusual story of two boys’ adventures in Mongolia. 
The spirited translation from the German is by Isabel and Florence McHugh. 


A Pocketful of Rhymes, Edited by Katherine Love. Illustrated by Henrietta 
Jones. 
A collection of verse in which humor and nonsense take their place in 
happy association with poetry ranging from William Blake to Stephen Benét. 
The book reflects the editor’s experience in sharing poetry with children. 


A Rocket in Aly Pocket. The Rhymes and Chants of Young Americans. 
Compiled by Carl Withers, Illustrated by Susanne Suba. 

“Over four hundred of the rhymes, chants, game songs, tongue-twisters 
and ear-teasers current in our time among youngsters living in many different 
regions of the United States.”’ 

When We Were Very Young. By A. A. Milne. 

The nonsense and drama of Milne’s verses appeal to all ages. His 
Winnie-the-Pooh stories have, perhaps, a more limited audience of younger 
children, 

The Complete Nonsense Book. By Edward Lear. Containing all the Original 
Pictures and Verses, together with New Material. Edited by Lady 
Strachey of Sutton Court. Introduction by The Earl of Cromer. 

“How pleasant to know Mr. Lear, 

Who has written such volumes of stuff.” 

Necessary nonsense for every child of any age. 

Peacock Pie. A Book of Rhymes by Walter de la Mare. With illustrations by 
W. Heath Robinson. 

Everyone has his favorite in this collection of poems; some prefer the 
longer story-poems in the author’s Down-d down-Derry. 

Tirra Lirra. Rhymes Old and New. By Laura E. Richards. Foreword by May 
Lamberton Becker. With illustrations by Marguerite Davis. 
Delightful nonsense poems that keep repeating themselves over and over 

in the reader’s mind long after the book has been closed. 
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TALKING IN THE LIBRARY 


Hannah Hunt, 
Young People’s Specialist, 
ALA American Heritage Project 

One by one—or two by two—they drift in and with the easy casualness 
of youth banter about not having read the books but “feeling a fatal fascina- 
tion to come anyway.” One girl concentrates on the last chapter she hopes to 
finish before the meeting begins, a young man checks the projector and threads 
the film. The leaders arrive and the group settles around a table, generously 
sprinkled with books. The first time this group met they saw the film Room 
For Discussion which opens with a jam session at a soda fountain but which 
seriously presents discussion as the “privilege and responsibility of all citizens 
in a democracy.” From it they sensed the importance of a prompt opening and 
closing of the sessions, of sticking to the point, avoiding long speeches and 
giving everyone a chance to speak. 

Whether the general subject is freedom, individual human rights, or the 
privilege of free choice—each discussion is sure to take both a backward and a 
forward trend, and current headlines will be discussed along with the biogra- 
phy or novel suggested. Benet’s Devil and Daniel Webster brings up the sub- 
ject of loaded juries and jury duty. Rabble in Arms leads inevitably to a dis- 
cussion of Benedict Arnold and treason—and the Rosenbergs. In one group 
the leader asked whether the motive lessened the crime—for example, if ac- 
cepting the theory that Arnold was sincere and felt he was acting for his 
country’s good, justified his action. Vhe explosive retort of one girl was, 
“No! You can’t just charge out on your own because you think you have the 
one solution to save the country. In a democracy—well, not even the Presi- 
dent can do that.” 

Throughout the meeting it. is stimulating to watch the two leaders—one 
a young woman, the other a man of only slightly more mature years. With 
tact and persistence they bring the group back to the point or help them ad- 
vance to a new one. The leaders have been over these books and films before, 
when they met for two evenings a week in a training course conducted by the 
American Heritage Project staff. For each book they have a discussion guide 
designed especially for young people and for the program “It’s Our America.” 
The following quotations are taken from these guides, some of which it is 
hoped can be made available to public libraries next fall. 

“Lisitsky’s Thomas Jefferson points out that for young Thomas ‘college 
was an adventure, in which his mind did exciting things instead of his body 

.. He found that the discovery of new ideas, great thoughts, scientific prob- 
lems and solutions could be more thrilling than bear tracks in the forest, 
more exhilarating than a race on horseback.’ Is this very unusual or do young 
people generally find new ideas are fun? If they do really enjoy adventuring 
with the mind—why isn’t all education ‘more exhilarating than a race on 
horseback ?’ ”’ 

“Did Erna Barschak (A/y American Adventure) or Salom Rizk (Syrian 
Yankee) help you to see Americans as others see us? Were these all just amus- 
ng characteristics, like our fondness for weiners, gadgets and loud radios, or 
something more important ?” 
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“Jade Snow in Fifth Chinese Daughter said, ‘Of course, independence 
is not safe. But safety is not the only consideration. You must give me the 
freedom to find some answers for myself ... it had been simple to have Daddy 
and Mama tell her what was right and wrong; it was not simple to decide for 
herself.’ What are some of the problems which young people should be free 
to decide for themselves?” 


“Why do you think the insult, ‘Put down that book, you can’t read,’ 
instead of discouraging Mary McLeod Bethune became a stimulus and an 
incentive ?”” 

These discussion greups for young people are sponsored, as were the 
original adult American Heritage groups, by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Purchases of books and films are made possible through a grant to ALA 
from the Fund for Adult Education an independent organization of the Ford 
Foundation. Assistance in establishing similar groups may be obtained from the 
Project office located at 50 East Huron, Chicago. Libraries that wish help 
in establishing “It’s Our America” groups next fall should file their request 
as soon as possible. Selection of the demonstration libraries will be made early 
this spring. A printed leaflet listing the books and films used is available on 
request, as is a mimeographed bulletin setting forth the objectives and further 
details. 

If the experiments made in Albuquerque and Indianapolis are typical, we 
may well expect that though public library sponsored, “It’s Our America”’ 
really becomes a community project. In both cities, though the emphasis is on 
out-of-school youth rather than students, the school libraries arranged special 
promotion of the books and displayed our poster with book jackets. In Indian- 
apolis, the schools furnished the library names and addresses of the recent 
graduates and drop-outs from the seven public high schools. Busy people have 
volunteered as leaders. Youth has had at least a few headlines in the local 
newspapers to counteract the many negative ones. 


One bit of unplanned publicity was the result of spontaneous action of 
both librarians and young people. In a locally popular program “Let the 
People Speak’’ comments telephoned by Albuquerque residents are broadcast. 
One evening when the subject was delinquency, the comments on the lack of 
recreational facilities became more and more doleful. A listening librarian 
called in, and without identifying herself, mentioned briefly the program she 
had seen advertised for young people at the public library. Mrs. Elsa Thomp- 
son, the librarian, followed giving full information on the discussion groups 
being formed. Then, quite unexpectedly, the young people themselves took 
over. They planted one of their number to call in and ask, “What's so hot 
about a lot of people talking together?” and the enthusiastic young partici- 
pants countered with their own testimonials on the excitement and fun of 
exchanging ideas! 





The first annual William Allen White Children’s Book Award winner 
is Amos Fortune: Free Man by Elizabeth Yates. Miss Yates will receive the 
award next fall at the 50th anniversary meeting of the Kansas Library Associ- 
ation at Hays, Kansas. 
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’ ° ° . , 
The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship 
we , ° ° 
For Children’s Librarians 
Eulalie Steinmetz, Chairman 
Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship Committee 
Children’s Library Association 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the first award of the Caroline M. 
Hewins Scholarship for children’s librarians will be celebrated by a widening 
of the scope of the scholarship, making it national rather than regional in 
application according to the Hartford Librarians’ Club, the original sponsor 
of the award. 

The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship for children’s librarians was es- 
tablished in 1926 as a tribute to one of the great pioneers in American librari- 
anship in special recognition of her creative work for children throughout the 
country. The Scholarship originated as a personal gift, conceived by Con- 
necticut librarians and friends on the occasion of Miss Hewins’ fiftieth anni- 
versary as Librarian of the Hartford Public Library. It was supported by 
generous contributions from friends and professional associates in other states. 
The Committee on Award invites and welcomes further contributions to in- 
crease the fund that was national in inception and is now national in appli- 
cation. 

The first award of the Scholarship was made in 1928 to Jennie Lind- 
quist, then on the staff of the City Library, Manchester, New Hampshire, 
now Editor of The Horn Book. Eleanor Estes was also a recipient of the 
award and the chairman of this committee had, too, the help and inspiration 
of the Scholarship when she attended library school at Pratt Institute. 

The Scholarship is open to young women whose educational and personal 
qualifications indicate their fitness for professional training in library work 
with children. Candidates for the 195+ award should submit applications and 
credentials not later than February | to Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Librarian 
of the Hartford Public Library and Chairman of the Committee on Award. 

The fund yields approximately $200 annually to which is added the year- 
ly contribution of $50.00 made by the Children’s Library Association. A mem- 
ber of the Association is also a member of the Committee on Award. Children’s 
librarians are urged to make the availability of the scholarship known to the 
professional and educational organizations within their states and regions. 


In a year that marks a revitalizing of the E. P. Dutton-John Macrae 
Award for Advanced Study in the Field of Library Work with Children 
and Young People, this further evidence of support to our profession should 
encourage and sustain those of us belonging to it. 


Jennie D. Lindquist 
Helen Canfield 
Eulalie Steinmetz, Chairman 


The February issue of The Ilorn Book is devoted to Caroline M. Hew- 
ins. The articles are of interest to all librarians and to Connecticut libraries 
in particular. 
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Summer Keading For Teen-Agers 


Many neighborhoods in Cleveland featured carnivals last summer and 
Fleet Branch was right in swing with a Teen Book Carnival. Adults and 
children as well as the participating teen-agers watched with avid interest the 
progress of occupancy on our colorful, three-dimensional Ferris Wheel poster. 
Reading 2 books entitled a teen-ager to a seat (with his name on it) aboard 
the Ferris Wheel. A pipe cleaner doll for each additional book read was 
placed in the chair. Number “10” hung on precariously with one hand. Ferris 
Wheel passengers became numerous because 19 of the 26 club members read 
from 10 to 24 books. To prevent overcrowding a maximum of 8 dolls 
was the limit! 

Freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors representing 7 schools read 
books in 20 fields. We attempted to encourage wide reading interests and a 
critical attitude among the club members. No formal book reviews were given. 
Librarians and teen-agers discussed the scope of the book, comparison with 
other similar works, author’s style and purpose and reader’s interest. 

The entire project was a pleasure to both teen-agers and librarians be- 
cause the informality of the venture led to discussions of not only the usual 
sports, adventure, Western, mystery, school, career and science fiction titles, 
but also to a desire to explore books of biography, travel, deep-sea diving, re- 
ligious, historical and modern fiction as well as World War II accounts. 

Three members received their first reading certificate while three others 
got their ninth certificate which means reading for nine consecutive summers. 
An ideal carry-over of reading interests from the children’s room to the adult 
room may be stimulated by a live-wire teen-age group or club. 


Dorothy Schnack, Assistant Branch Librarian and Young People’s 
Librarian, Fleet Branch Library, Cleveland. 
INVEST YOUR SUMMER, 1953 

This year, as last, the United Christian Youth Movement has prepared 
a pamphlet for young people of high school and college age, descriking the 
work camps and group service opportunities which will be available to U. S. 
young people in the summer of 1953. Both activities in this country and 
abroad are included. The pamphlet is called /mvest Your Summer 1953 and 
can be obtained from the U.C.Y.M. of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 79 East Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois Single copies are 
fifteen cents (Twelve cents each in lots of 100 or more.) 

The AYPL has a section in the pamphlet recommending use of the 
library for background reading before beginning work in such service projects. 
NEW CHILDREN’S BOOK REVIEWER 

The new editor of the “Books for Children” section of the magazine, 
Elementary English, is Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot. who is well known to 
librarians for her enthusiastic intreduction of good tooks in her Children and 
Books (Scott Foresman) and in her many lectures. Mrs. Arbuthnot formerly 
taught courses in children’s literature at Western Reserve University. Under 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s leadership Elementary English will become an increasingly 
important aid in the selection of children’s tooks of quality and significance 
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WINDY MORNING 
By HARRY BEHN. A new collec- 
tion of imaginative poems, by the 
author-artist of © The Little Hill. 
Line drawings in color. Ages 6 up. 


$2.00 
JONATHAN 
By SALLY SCOTT. This tale of < 
wise and winning cat is both ante 
and_ refreshing. Drawings by Beth 
Krush. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


JUST LIKE NANCY 
By MARIAN CUMMING. The 
author of All About Marjory now 
writes the merry story of her young- 
er sister. Drawings by Ed Sweet. 
\ges 8-12. $2.50 
FAMILY TROUPE 
By PAMELA BROWN. The ups 
and downs of a traveling theatrical 
family in Victorian’ England. 
Drawings by Robert Frankenberg. 
\ges 10 up. $2.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


i 
=a 


Single copy, 75¢ 


Editorial by 
granddaughter, 


Hale 
Critical 
Books 


Coming! 


THE 


aiid ry & Co. 


Hea 


Contents of 
Pamela Bianco on Walter de la Mare 


The Neighborhood Stories of A. D. T 
Elinor Whitney 


Orlando’s Ballet For the 


Commentary 
(1920-1952) by Esther Averill 
Newbery-Caldecott 
Please order your copies early 
HORN BOOK, 


585 Boylston Street 
STM 


Young Readers == 


WILDERNESS JOURNEY 
By WILLIAM O. STEELE. The 
exciting story of a boy who traveled 
the Wilderness Trail in 1782. Draw- 
ings by Paul Galdone. Ages 8-12. 


$2.50 
KEEPSAKE RING 

By HELEN F. DARINGER. New 
England in the late 1600's comes to 
life in this story of a young girl 
solving the mystery of her true par- 
ents. Drawi nes by Stephani and Ed- 
ward Godwin. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


THE ARK 
By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. 
A deeply moving story of postwar 
Germany, and a family resettled in 
the Western Zone. Ages 12 up. $2.50 
WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS 
GO ROUND 
By EDWARD G. HUEY. A revised 
edition of this simple introduction 
to physics—a_ standard book for 
schools and libraries. Drawings by 
Elmer Loemker. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17 
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rae HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 
Of books and reading for children and young people 


Published bi-monthly 


$3.50 
HORN BOOK 


a year 
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Festival of Britain by Kathleen 


On An Exhibition of Children’s 


Awards Issue-August, 1953 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Do you know the children’s librarian in the next town—or the next 
county—or in the large school libraries ncar you? Do you know what other 
librarians are doing in the way of reading clubs, story hours, special school 
contacts? Do you get to see new Looks before you order them? 

All these things and more are possible through an organization like the 
Association of Children’s Librarians of Northern California known as ACL, 
which grew out of an institute for children’s librarians sponsored by Sidney 
Mitchell, head of the University of Californ'a Library School at Berkeley. 

In 1935, Frances Clarke Sayers was teaching at the Library School and 
it was her enthusiasm and encouragement that helped form ACL. Gladys 
English and Rosemary Livsey from the Children’s Department of the Los 
Angeles Public Library were guest speakers at the institute and told about the 
monthly staff meetings held at the Los Angeles Library. 

That fall, a handful of children’s librarians in the Bay area met at the 
Wold Bookshop in Oakland and elected Nanett2 V. Morgan. Children’s 
Librarian of Oakland Public Library, as the first chairman of ACL. It took 
an unbelievable amount of work and diligent searching to compile a list of 
all those doing children’s work in northern California. 

As the list grew, so did the interest and attendance at meetings, and it 
was soon decided that the San Francisco Public Library was a good central 
location for a permanent meeting place. 

Today, that first handful has grown to a regular monthly attendance 
between 70 and 80. New books are reviewed at each meeting and many 
guest authors and artists are introduced during the year. Members feel that 
ACL helps them to be more discerning in judging and reviewing tooks and a 
valuable side issue is the free exchange of ideas and growing friendships be- 
tween professional neighkors. 

The meetings are the second Thursday each month and usually start at 
1 o'clock. At least twice during the year, 10 o’clock meetings are scheduled 
to take care of the great number of books to be reviewed. Regular members 
reccive announcements of the meetings plus an annotated and graded list of 
the books reviewed at the previous meeting. A member need not attend meet- 
ings to receive this annotated list but must be in good standing—dues $2.00 a 
year. 

‘Visiting librarians are always welcome to attend ACL meetings. If you 
are near San Francisco on the second Thursday any month (except July and 
August), come in and introduce yourself. We will be glad to see you. 

(Mrs.) Gladys Conklin, Chairman ACL 
Children’s Librarian 
Hayward Public Library, Hayward, California 


The long awaited Vocations in Fact and Fiction by Kathryn Haebich 
($1.25) is off the press and fulfills expectations about it. This selected guide 
to biographies, other informational material and stories about all kinds of vo- 
cations of interest to young people will be very useful in any library which 
has many young people among its borrowers. Published by the American 
Library Association. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


A Quarterly Listing Selected by Catherine Lucas for Children’s Librarians 


Articles 

Buchheimer, Naomi. “Magical Caddie,” Elementary English, 65-70. 
(February, 1953) 

Hertel, Robert R. “Remembering Childhood,” Library Journal, 23-31. 
(January 1, 1953) 

Newman, James R. “Children’s Books; A Third Annual Survey of Writing 
about Science,” Scientific American, 78-83. (December, 1952) 

“Peter Rabbit’s Birthday,” Life Magazine, 113-118. (December 8, 1952) 

Seeley, E. Clayton. “A Story Festival,” Childhood Education, 271-273 
(February, 1953) 

Booklists 

Books to Help Build International Understanding, together with a Supple- 

ment of Radio Recordings and Transcriptions Selected for Children and 

Young People with Special Reference to the United Nations. 
by Nora Beust and Gertrude Broderick. Revised June, 1952. Available 
from the Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Subscription Books Bulletin, January 1953. Available from American Library 
Association, Subscription Books Committee. 65 cents. This issue evaluates 
Children’s Encyclopedias, 

Books of the Year for Children. Available from the Children’s Books Com- 
mittee of the Child Study Association of America. 25 cents. 

Annual Rating of Comic Books. Cincinnati Committee on the Evaluation of 
Comic Books. Parents’ Magazine, 133-135. (November, 1952) 

Character Formation through Books: a Bibliography by Clara vom Kircher. 
Catholic University Press. 1952. $1.50. Revised and Enlarged Fdition. 

Growing Up with Books. Available from Library Journal. 25 cents for 5 
copies. It is an annotated list by age and subject. 

Your Child and Radio, TI’, Comics and Movies by Paul Witty. Available 
from Science Research Association, 57 West Grand, Chicago, 10, IIli- 
nois. 40 cents, 

Catherine Lucas, Bookmobile Librarian, Multnomah County Library, 
is a graduate of the University of British Columbia, and the University of 
IVashington School of Librarianship. Mrs. Lucas was children’s librarian at 
Everett Public Library (Washington) and on the Bookmobile, Seattle Public 
Library before joining the staff of the Library Association of Portland (Ore- 
gon) in 1951, 

Children’s Books Around the W orld is the catalog prepared to accompany 
an exhibit of 265 children’s books from 52 countries. The exhibit was initiated 
by the CLA, with the Overseas Information Center Service as the collectors 
and coordinators, the AAU W as the publishers of the catalog, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution as the managers of the exhibit itself. Copies of the catalog 

25¢ a copy) may be obtained from the American Association of University 


\Vomen ,1634 Eye Street, N., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WORTHY OF NOTICE 


The forthcoming ALA publication which is of greatest importance to 
DLCYP is Lillian H. Smith’s The Unreluctant Years: A Critical Approach 
to Children’s Literature. This will be ALA’s first book on children’s litera- 
ture. For the inexperienced or for the experienced children’s librarian it de- 
scribes and gives examples of writing for children which meet the high stand- 
ard of excellence that should be demanded by every librarian working with 
children. It is a stimulation to more discriminating and thoughtful selection 
of books for children’s libraries. The Unreluctant Years will be published at 
the time of the Los Angeles ALA Conference. Lillian Smith is well known 
among children’s librarians in this country and Canada as the Director of the 
Children’s Department of the Toronto Public Libraries. Miss Smith was CLA 
Chairman in 1923-24 and in 1942-43, 

At the same time Macmillan will publish its outstanding book, 4 Criti- 
cal History of Children’s Literature by Cornelia Meigs with sections con- 
tributed by Miss Meigs, Anne Eaton, Elizabeth Nesbitt and Mrs. Ruth Hill 
Viguers. The two books complement each other. The first by Lillian Smith is 
a working tool to help librarians develop their standards of good books for 
children. The second is a history of the course of writing for children. 

A revision of Children’s Books Too Good To Miss by May Hill Arbuth- 
not, Elizabeth Darling Briggs, Margaret Mary Clark, Edna Marguerite 
Horrocks, Harriet Geneva Long has been published by The Press of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio ($1.00) 61 pages. This list “represents 
the judgment of a group of specialists working with children and children’s 
book’s over a considerable period of years, trying to determine which of the 
old books should be salvaged because of their rich significance for children 
today, and which, out of the multiplicity of the new books should be cherished 
for the same reasons. .. Here is the irreducible minimum of books which every 
child should be exposed to and helped to enjoy.” Revision was essential be- 
cause some of the earlier recommended books are now out of print. A new 
section on “Artists and Children’s Books” with black and white reproductions 
of some of the best of present-day picture material adds greatly to the value 


of the list. 


































THE LIBRARY: A FAMILY AFFAIR 16 mm film, black and white, 
sound running 21 minutes. Distributed exclusively by the Brooklyn 
Public Library, Audio-Visual Services, Miss Mary Shortt, Supervisor. 
Rental fee $4.00 plus transportation charges. Price $80 prepaid. This 
is one of the three films that was shown to Children’s and Young People’s 
Librarians at the Lake Placid Conference of the New York Library 
Association, Showing an average family making use of the varied ser- 
vices of their public library, it was photographed in branches of the 
Brooklyn Public Library and cast with staff members and cooperative 
library patrons. So much interest was expressed at the Lake Placid 
showing that it is mentioned here for libraries outside of the New York 

area to consider. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection, by the Young People’s Assistants 
Brooklyn Public Library, for Young People’s Librarians 

Articles 

Angell, Roger. “Youth and the World.” Holiday, 13:90-105, 13 :48-63, 13: 
42-59 (January, February, March 1953). Interviews with 23 young 
people in 14 countries reveal some bitterness and frustration but mostly 
a growing respect for the individual and a desire for a measure of se- 
curity. 

Edwards, S. J. “Help Prevent Juvenile Delinquency.”” ALA Bulletin, 47:19 
(January 1953). The editor ot the Special Juvenile Delinquency Pro- 
ject, sponsored by the Children’s Bureau, explains the project and sug- 
gests how libraries might help. Further discussion of this project may be 
found in the December, 1952, issue of The Child. 

Hickey, Margaret. “Family Life Courses for Teen-Agers in Asheville, N.C.” 
Ladies Home Journal, 70:32 (March 1953). Description of one com- 
munity’s positive approach toward combating juvenile delinquency. 

Potter, R. E. “Reading Unlimited.” English Journal, 42:28-32 (January 
1953). The discovery made by an English teacher that his students had 
no direction in reading for pleasure has implications for the public 
librarian. 

Pratt, Fletcher. ‘““A Critique of Science Fiction.” In Alodern Science Fiction. 

Reginald Bretnor, editor, Coward McCann. $3.75. 
A writer of science fiction points out the flaws in current science fiction 
as a literary form and warns against the pitfalls into which writers of 
science fiction might easily fall. Other articles in the book discuss the fu- 
ture of science fiction and its place in literature. 

Scoggin, Margaret. ‘“Teen-Agers Read for Fun.” In The Wonderful World 
of Books. Alfred Stefferud, editor. Houghton. $2.00. New American 
Library. 35¢. 

Shaffer, Virginia. ““They Can Take It.” English Journal, 41:526-30 (Decem- 
ber 1952). When skillfully introduced, the best in poetry can be appreci- 
ated by young people with below average I. Q’s. 

Bibliographies 

Splaver, Sarah. “Occupational Books: An Annotated Bibliography.” Biblio 
Press. Washington D. C. $4.00. Books of fiction as well as fact published 
between 1946-51 are included. 

Strang, Ruth; Gilbert, Christine; Scoggin, Margaret. Gateways to Readable 
Books: An Annotated Graded List of Books in Many Fields for Adoles- 
cents Who Find Reading Difficult. 2nd edition. H. W. Wilson. 1952. 
$2.75. Originally published in 1944, this list now includes more than 
1,100 titles and a new section on reference books. 
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SCIENCE BOOK FAIR 


On Saturday, Novemter 15th Montclair, New Jersey began its Book 
Week celebration with the Public Library sponsoring a one day Book Fair at 
Hillside School. This recently renovated public school is located just one 
block away from the library and offered wonderful display space in the lobby 
for the exhibition of one hundred and ten science books for young people. In 
the list of tooks which was distributed later at a meeting of the science teach- 
ers in the public schools were titles falling under such subjects as “Atoms and 
What They Do,” “Fun with Science,” “Jets and Rockets and Space Flight,” 
“Make a Model,” “Men of Science,’ ‘““The Solar System,” “Up Above and 
Down Below” and “Science Fiction Old and New.” There were bright new 
copies of all titles even some of those of historical value in the realm of Science. 

Two Science demonstrations were staged in the school auditorium during 
the day. In the morning Dr. Tunis Baker, Head of the Science Department 
of the nearby Paterson State Teachers College showed children of twelve and 
under some simple experiments which could be performed at home. Dr. Baker 
is a resident of Montclair. In the afterncon Mr. Fred T. Pregger, Science 
teacher in West Orange gave a demonstration lecture to teen-agers on Atomic 
Energy in the future. The total attendance was three hundred and sixty-five 
including a few parents and teachers. Admission was free but by tickets which 
were printed up by the local paper with a picture of the proposed new library 
building at the bottom. ‘These were distributed the week before through the 


Main Library and its branches and all schools, public, private and parochial. 
Continued interest in the borrowing of the books which were displayed, 

questions about prices of some titles from parents with an idea for purchase 

made this a worth while community project which is still bearing fruit. 


Elsie T. Dobbins 
Tead Child Guidance 
Montclair Public Library 


TIME TO SAY “THANK YOU” 

The Publicity Committce of CLA wishes to express its thanks to the 
editors of State Library Association periodicals for the splendid response to 
our request for inclusion on their mailing lists. 

Since the fall we have received thirty periodicals from which we clipped 
news items about work with children in libraries all over the nation. These 
have been sent to various library journals and we hope to see some of this 
material reprinted in the very near future. 

Thank you, Editors, and please keep them coming! 

Freda Freyer, 
Publicity Committee 
Children’s Library Association 

The April issue of the NEA Journa! carried the AYPL list, /nteresting 
1952 Adult Books for Young People, compiled by the Book List Committce 
of AYPL under the chairmanship of Jane Ellstrom. 


May 
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Some Kecent Books For Young People 


Recommended by Learned T. Bulman, Youth Service Librarian 

The East Orange Public Library 
Abrahams, Robert D. Room for a Son. 1951. Jewish Publ. Soc. of America 

$2.75 

You may have missed this fine, sensitive story of two Aaron Levys—one 
a middle-aged American who had lost his only son in W.W.II, the other a 
16-year-old boy whose parents were murdered by the Nazis. 
Cousteau, Jacques-Yves. The Silent World. 1953. Harper. $4.00 

Fine photos, some in color, and exciting reading about skin divers, those 
men who swim at record depths (306 feet) with the freedom of fish. 
Grimble, Sir Arthur. We Chose the Islands, 1952. Morrow. $5.00 

Bait for an octopus or impromptu midwife, Sir Arthur and his wife recall 
their six year’s service in the Gilbert Islands as some of the happiest of 
their lives. 
Petracca, Joseph. Come Back to Sorrento. 1952, Atlantic, Little. $3.00 

Mama chose Patsy Esposito as her husband, and he soon found his 
dreams of an olive field in Sorrento supplanted by Mama’s cooking, ‘mira- 
cles,” ruined haircuts and Brooklyn. 
Pinto, Oreste. Spy Catcher. 1952. Harper. $2.75 

Trapping spies during World War II proved a full time job for the 
author. He uncovered a number of Nazi agents, but his greatest success was 
. failure. 
Popular Mechanics Picture Iistory of American Transportation. 

1952. Simon. $5.00 

Pictures of every form of transportation you could want and a usable 
text. Index. 
Reese, John. The Shouting Duke. 1952. Westminster. $2.00 

Pleasant and penetrating satire. A short fairy tale of a loud-voiced duke 
ind his too quiet neighbors, 
Sandberg, Carl. Always the Young Strangers. 1953. Harcourt. $5.00 

His was not an easy life, but every American young person should know 
if those first twenty-one years, hoboing, soldiering, dreaming. 
Saunders, John Richard. World of Natural Ilistory. 1952 

Sheridan House. $5.00 

A visual introduction to the wonders housed in the American Museum 
it Natural History with engrossing text. 
\Vilson, Dorothy Clarke. House of Earth. 1952. Westminster. $3.50 

The author of “Prince of Egypt” has this time painted a panorama of 
India with its caste system, poverty, religious fervor and natural instincts of 
man all forcefully demanding attention. 
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Carnival Of Books Program 
MAY 31 THROUGH OCTOBER 31, 1953. 


May 31 
June 7 


June 14 


June 21 
June 28 
July 5 


July 12 
July 19 
July 26 
August 2 


August 9 


August 16 


August 23 
August 30 


September 6 

September 13 
September 20 
September 27 


October 4 
October 11 
October 18 
October 25 
November 1 


Tomboy Row Ruth Langland Holberg (Doubleday) 

First Book about Snakes John Hoke (Franklin Watts) 

The Tree on the Road to Turntown Glen Blough 
(Whittlesey House) 

The Biggest Bear Lynd Ward (Houghton Mifflin) 

Secret of the Andes Ann Nolan Clark (Viking Press) 

Just So Stories and The Jungle Books Rudyard Kipling 
(Will mention several editions) 

Little House in the Big Woods Laura Ingalls Wilder 
(Harper Brothers) 

Story of King Arthur and his Knights Howard Pyle 
(Scribner’s) 
Books by Beatrix Potter, L. 
Caldecott (Warne) 
Wind in the Willows Kenneth Grahame (Will mention 
several editions) 

The Heroes Charles Kingsley (Macmillan) and Wonder 

Book and Tanglewood Tales Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

Prince and the Pauper Mark Twain (Will mention several 
editions ) 

Winnie the Pooh and others A. A. Milne (Dutton) 

Swiss Family Robinson Johann Wyss (Will mention 
several editions ) 

Lonesome Sorrel Keith Robertson (John C. Winston) 

Fork in the Trail Val Gendron (Longmans Green) 

Buffalo Bill Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire (Doubleday) 

Miss Pickerel Goes to Mars Ellen MacGregor 
(Whittlesey House) 

Quarry Adventure Lee Kingman (Doubleday) 

The Ark Margot Benary-Isbert (Harcourt Brace) 

Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo Marie Hall Ets (Viking Press) 

To be announced 

This Boy Cody and his Friends Leon Wilson (Franklin 
Watts) 


Leslie Brooke and Randolph 


Consult your local stations for re-broadcast times. 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 

Steps Along the Way compiled by children’s librarians of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library and lister in HAVE YOU SEEN (December) as free costs 10c¢ a copy. 

In the report of AYPL pre-conference workshon (December) some of the dates 
given about the Brownsville Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library were wrong. They 
should read: 1914 for opening date; 1929 for Intermediate room; and the Y. P. room 
at Brooklyn Central opened in 1941. 


In Telaventure Tales (March, p. 26) 


T. Y. Crowell Co. announces a kine-photo 


available on books of Clyde Robert Bulla not Enid Meadowcroft as listed. 


May 
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REGIONAL NEWS Ceoninued trom p. 16) 


The New York Library Association has recent!y organized a section for Children’s 
and Young People’s Librarians. With the ink just dry on the constitution and the 
officers just installed, the executive board had their first meeting in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Many plans burst almost fullgrown from the assembled brains ‘as proof 
positive that the section was really needed in the state. Three projects were chosen 
for the initial work of the board: 1) A file of all prospective members in the state; 
2) An annotated book list to appear monthly in the “Bookmark,” the State Library 
publication. This will be different from any currently appearing list since it will in- 
clude the best of the old titles as weil as the new on the subjects chosen; 3) A definite 
plan for exhibiting the 500 chi'dren's and young people’s books given the state through 
the Publishers’ Liason Committee. This series of exhibits will be held probably in 
small libraries in key positions with teachers, parents and librarians from surrounding 
areas invited to visit and examine the books. 

The New York Public Library’s Depa:tment of Work with Young People was in- 
vited to present a book program at the North Brother’s Island Hospital school for 
narcotics useis. The student-patients range in age from seventeen to twenty-one and 
are sent to the hospital by the Courts. The first talks were given on a variety of books, 
and a smal! deposit collection was left at the school for the use of the students, The 
second talks centered around books and subiects that had been requested at the first 
visit (much interest in music and poetry). One of the teachers will be giving more 
time now to book se:viecs, ard NYPL’s Young Pcorle’s Department will visit the 
school once each term. 

The Youne People’s Division of the Rochester Public Library started a book club 
in December that has proved to be an increasingly successful experience. The group 
of eighth, ninth and tenth grade girls meet every other Saturday morning and discuss 
books on a topic selected in advarce. A Chairman and a reviewing parel are selected 
for each meeting. When a movie relating to the theme is available in the Audio- 
Visual Division, it is scheduled for showing after the meeting. Except for not telling 
how the story ends, there are no special reviewing rules. There has been widening 
interest in the Club’s activities and it continues to be a worthwhile and enjoyable 
enterprise for everyone involved, 

The school and children’s librarians and teachers of Westchester County are 
‘ombining forces to sponsor the New York Times Book Fair in County Center at White 
P'ains April 13-19. This exhibit, “Reading is Fun,” features a thousand books with 
tuthors and il'ustrators as special guests. It was formerly held during Book Week in 
the American Museum of Natural History but the crowd was so dense that the plan 
was changed. This vear the Fair has been going the rounds through the various school 
districts of the Metropolitan area. The Westchester appearance is the first time it has 
heen scheduled outside the city. It is being sponsored by the Westchester County 
leachers Association and the Westchester Library Association. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, Director of the State Library Commis- 
sion at Bismarck, announces that the second supplement to Bulletin #5 has been sent to 
the printer. This publication is a list of recent kooks for elementary school libraries. 
Bulletin #5 is a manual for the elementary school library, Part I is a list of recom- 
nended books and Part II is concerned with organization. 


OHIO. The Children’s Theatre in Cincinnati presents plays based on children’s classics. 
This year “Captain Kidd’s Return,” “Prince Swineherd,’ “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
ind the “Reluctant Dragon” were scheduled. A synopsis of the plays is sent to the 
children of every school in Hamilton County with a list of suggested reading prepared 
by the Children’s Department of the public library. 


1953 
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The children’s librarians were influential in persuading the Council of the PTA 
of Hami.ton County to have Mrs, Ruth Harshaw visit Cincinnati and give one of 
her programs. Because of the interest stimulated, the WLW radio station reinstated 
“Carnival of Books,” which had been taken off the air due to .ack of listeners. 

Eighteen teachers from eastern pa.ts of Ge.many have been studying for three 
months at the University of Cincinnati Teachers’ College. he children’s librarians 
met them and planned a tour of representative branches. ‘Tea was served. The German 
teachers were most interested in the book collections and remarked often that the 
German children had no non-fiction bocks such as ours. It was most worthwhile, for 
these same teachers will be scattered over the country for two more months and wiil 
be more library conscious. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “One way the Martin Memorial Library at York, Pennsylvania has 
heen encouraging community coope:ation is by making available to organizations its 
display space. We have two large windows in the Children’s Room, lobby windows and 
an art exhibit room on the second floor. Each year the members of the Girl Scouts, 
the Boy Scouts, the Y.W.C.A., the Junior Red Cross, the School Dental Department 
and the School Art Department arrange exhibits calling attention to the work these 
groups are doing. The displays attract a great deal of attention and many parents 
visit the Library for the first time, p:oud y piloted by their children who are eager to 
display their handiwork. Along with the disp'ay we always see to it that books perti- 
nent to the display are near at hand. That the children take great interest in preparing 
these exhibits was evident recently when the Boy Sccuts were dismantling their work 
at the end of Boy Scout Week. They said very proudly that they already had their 
plans for next year and would soon begin working on their new exhibit.” 

UTAH. Davis High School at Kaysville is happy with the realization of two long-fe!t 
needs. They now have a browsing corre: ejuinred with comfortab’e chairs and a 
record player with four sets of ear phones. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Teen-age groups making conducted visits to the Ohio County Public 
Library at Wheeling are always impressed by the Music Department’s collection of 
over 3000 records. Classes are introduccd to the collection by hearing some of these 
records with a brief introductory talk and an explanation of the music played. The 
high school and college young people are noted to be the most frequent users of this 
department. 

As a result of the polio epidemic in the late summer and early fall, the library’s 

projected book machine, donated by the Lion’s Club, received constant use. Because 
of the many children who were using it at one hospital, a second machine was borrowed 
from a neighboring town, to tide them over the emergency. Fifteen new ‘canned 
stories’ were ordered by the Lions to supplement the fifty already in the collection. 
Articles consisting of a list of brief children’s book annotations are being submitted 
monthly to the Jr. League magazine. 
WISCONSIN. A group of young people of the “Young Moderns and Authors Talk 
Books” program and Clara Judson appeared at the Cardinal Stritch Remedial Reading 
Clinic in Milxcaukee. Their demonstration proved most successfully that knowing an 
author stimulated an interest in reading. 

Stories of seventy-five years ago are being to'd on the Library’s TV story hour 
program as the Milwaukee Public Library celebrates the 75th Anniversary. Viewers 
of the program who identify mystery clues receive book plates with Billy the Book 
Worm in late nineteenth century garb, admiring a birthday cake. 

WYOMING. The bookbinding classes in the senior high school of Cheyenne have been 
helping the Carnegie Library there. For a nominal fee, they rebind inexpensive picture 
books, which are so popular with the pigtail crowd yet bound too poorly for library 
circulation, thus making them durable for more use by the children. Books which do 
not warrant an expensive job at a professional bindery are thus kept in circulation for 
a longer time for the cost of the materials used. 
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The state library in Cheyenne shares many of the school and public libraries’ 
problems. Some of them are most amusing. A young woman of seventeen asked for 
material on middle-aged women. After much probing, the librarian discovered chat 
the girl wanted information on women of the middle ages. Another anxious male 
student asked for the name of an author who had committed suicide sometime during 
his life! 

In Evanston High School, the Art Department made a mural fifteen feet long 
and three feet high which fits in the space just above the library book shelves. So they 
have the grand opening parade of the “Greatest Show on Earth” marching above 
their books, Elephants resplendent in glittering trappings and riders, a bucking donkey 
and his cart, a giraffe, the monkey cage, clowns, bareback riders and giamorous 
Dorothy Lamour majestical’y circling three sawdust rings, with the crowd waving 
balloons in the background. It is done on mus'’in with water colors. Most of the credit 
goes to a senior art student, Dennis Coles. 

The Johnson County High School Library, fee’ing the responsibility toward their 
older boys facing military service and an uncertain future, planned to heip bridge ihe 
gap between school and a too-stern reality completely foreign to all previous experi- 
ence. So, in addition to the usual bulletins ard guidance leaflets about the army, navy, 
coast guard, air force ground services, etc., the school, through !ibrary instigation, sent 
for and showed to junior and senior boys the series of films put out by “Coronet”: 
“Are you ready for Service?’’ In cooperation with the senior English teacher, a num- 
ber of books dealing realistically but idealistically with the experiences ahead for these 
boys were purchased. Such books as Pat Frank’s “Hold Back the Night’ give t true 
picture without gloss, and without the morbid, degenerate tone that colors so much of 
the war literature. Other books which acquaint the boys with foreign countries and 
peoples are in constant circu'ation. 


Serving Librarians 
Satisfactorily 
Has Become A HABIT 
At Our Plant 


A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


“Bound to Stay Bound’”’ 
BINDINGS 


Prebound Library 
Books Rebinding 


New Method 
Book Bindery 


Inc. 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


To Children’s Librarians: 


To do the best job for your 
library, you need a copy oil 
HUNTTING’S STANDARD 
JUVENILE CATALOG which 
includes over 6000 titles 
offered in four styles of 
bindings with helpful com- 
mendations of book selecting 
erganizations indicated. 

If you are not already on our 
mailing list, send for your 
copy today. 


Also, available on request: 
Huntting’s Catalog of New Juveniles 
An annotated list, issued each 
Spring and Fall 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY 

29 Worthington Street 

Springfield 3, Mass. 


48 years of Service 
to Libraries & Schools 





An old favorite In new format 


\S THE ADVENTURES 
<\\, OF PINOCCHIO 


By C. COLLODI 


Illustrated hy Attilio Mussino 


Few children’s books of the nineteenth century in 
any language are more completely on the child’s level 
than this delightful story of the mischievous puppet 
who wanted more than anything else to be a real boy. 

Over 75 illustrations in two colors by Mussino, the 
famous artist of the original Italian edition. $2.00 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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TREASURE FOR THE TAK- 


Now Ready ING and READING WITH 
CHILDREN by Anne Thaxter 


The exciting new 
MB NUBOOK 
CARDS 


“To Save You Time” 
Complete 
buying information and 
references to reviews 
on all 
current juveniles, 


Marie Bergren ~ MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Eaton, BEQUEST OF WINGS 
by Annis Duff, and THE WAY 
OF A STORYTELLER by Ruth 
Sawyer: 


We published these books _be- 
cause we believed in them. We 
keep them handy to our desk, 
renew our faith in children’s 
books by them, and try to make 
our new lists every year live up 
to them. 

Check our illustrated free cata- 
log for first purchases and re- 
placements. 

THE VIKING PRESS 

18 East 48th Street 

New York, N. Y. 





PARAGON BINDINGS 


We have received many letters this past year 
telling us how our PARAGON BINDINGS on 
“Easy Books” have lasted far longer than any 
others they have used. 


The extra quality is there and you don’t have 
to search for it, it is readily discernible. 


Do write for our lists, including our new 
READER LIST for the first three grades. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
PO Box 57 
Vandalia, Michigan 


HOLIDAY HOUSE “LIFE-CYCLE” STORIES 


Illustrated in color by Barbara Latham 
Checked for accuracy by Eugene P. Odum of the 
Department of Biology, University of Georgia 


| 
: 
' 
| DOWNY WOODPECKER by Paul McCutcheon Sears 


GARDEN SPIDER by Mary Adrian 
Illustrated in color by Ralph Ray 
Checked for accuracy by John C. Pallister 
of the American Museum of Natural History 


HONEYBEE by Mary Adrian 
Illustrated in color by Barbara Latham 
Checked for accuracy by Donald R. Griffin of 
the Department of Zoology, Cornell University 


Narrative presentations in which a specimen character is singled out but 
not humanized. ‘Extremely valuable,” says Boston Teachers News Letter. 
“They represent in part studies of less well-known and misunderstood 
children of Nature.”” Ages 6 to 9. Easy reading. $2.00 





JULIAN MESSNER books 
for young people 


Announcing an important new series 


E VERYDAY Ss CIENCE S$ TORIES 


@ Real science stories—exciting, easy to read books for children 8 to 12. 
Basic science information expertly woven into thrilling stories. Checked by 
authorities for scientific accuracy. A new approach in presenting elementary 
science that will be welcomed by teachers, librarians and the children them- 
selves. Included are experiments that children can do themselves, and lively 
pictures that dramatize the stories. 

Edited by Rose Wyler, formerly of the Department of Science Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia; member of the New York State Elementary 
Science Syllabus Committee; Specialist in the Library Service Division, 
U. S. Office of Education. Uniform size: 5% x 814, reinforced cloth binding, 
large type, generous margins. Publication in April. $1.60 each 


OLIVER SOUNDS OFF 


By JACK BECHDOLT. Illustrated by 
Ralph Ramstad. A story about a fire 
alarm. Explains the fundamentals of 
sound. April, $1.60 


FLOWER BOX SURPRISE 
By GERTRUDE BLANE. Illustrated 
by Louis Zansky. Story highlights con- 
ditions necessary for plant growth. 

April, $1.60 


PLANET X By HARRY SOOTIN. Illustrated by 


By MILDRED S. KIEFER. Illustrated 
by Julia Rogers. Stresses the value of 
accurate scientific knowledge in the con- 
quest of space. April, $1.60 


THE HUNGRIEST ROBIN 


By PETER THAYER. Illustrated by 
Kathleen Elgin. Deals with life cycles 
and migrations of birds. April, $1.60 


William Hutchinson. Story features 
many interesting experiments with 
magnets. April, $1.60 


SKINNY JOINS THE CIRCUS 


By LEE BLOOMGARDEN. Illustrated 
by Raymond Creekmore. How people and 
animals benefit from the right kind of 
food. April, $1.60 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC., 8 West 40th St., New York 18 





LITTLE, BROWN announces for Fall publication 
(July, August or September) 


THE DAY AFTER 


YESTERDAY, 

written and illustrated in three col- 
ors by PHyYLiis Rowanp, in which 
wonderful drawings and just the 
right words tell poignantly, humor- 
ously, and truly of a little country 
girl's first visit to the city. 


MR. REVERE AND I, 
written and illustrated RosperT 
Lawson, has all the delight of Ben 
and Me, plus a horse (Mr. Paul Re- 
vere’s). 


SONG OF THE 


HONDA, 

the story of a boy who chased ban- 
dits and made music in the moun- 
tains of Peru, by Recron LAwRENCE 
LEE 


TINKER’S TIM AND 


THE WITCHES, 

a story of old Salem, showing how 
the witch hunts of those early days 
could affect a real boy, by BerTHa 
C. ANDERSON, 


ALBERTA FOR SHORT, 

about a family and its animals, par- 
ticularly a chipmunk, written and 
illustrated by Peart Frvez, previous- 
ly distinguished for her adult nov- 


els about Lord Nelson. 
JULIE’S SECRET SLOTH, 


by JACQUELINE JACKSON, who has 
told of the extraordinary lengths to 
which a gitl might go in order to 
keep a giant two-toed sloth as a pet. 
PETS, 

a complete handbook on the care, 
understanding and appreciation of 
all kinds of animal pets, by Frances 
N. CHRYSTIE, 


HIDEWAY HOUSE, 
the DeLeruws, ApELE and CATEAu, 


the new book by 


WHY WE LIVE WHERE 


WE LIVE, 

a new kind of story of America, 
which TT history very near the 
homes of all children, by Eva Knox 
Evans. 

WHITE MOUNTAINEER, 
RuTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY at his 
best in a biography of that incredi- 
ble animal, a y Mountain goat. 


THE DRAGON IN NEW 


ALBION, 

the dragon being Sir Francis Drake 
and New Albion being California 
—with some fine lore about the In- 
dians of the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion, by S. H. Paxton. 


BOY ON DEFENSE, 
sequel to Scrubs on Skates, with e- 
ven more substance concerning bo 


of varying backgrounds on a hi 
school hockey team, by Scorr 


Youns. 


GOAL IN THE SKY, 

an air hostess career story which is 
authentic about the preparatory 
training and suspenseful about the 
heroine's ability to cope with it, by 
Marcarer Hit. An Atlantic Book. 


YOUNG HEROES OF 


THE LIVING RELIGIONS, 
legends and lore about the infancy 
and youth of the founders of the 
world’s religions, by JoszpH GAER, 
whose Holidays Around the World 
is, says Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, “A 
book for every one to read, not on- 
ly with pleasure, but with a mount- 
ing sense of the deep unities of 
man.” 


in which they tell a tale of pioneer children in their 


native Ohio. 


BROWN & COMPANY 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 





MASTER-KEYS 
TO UNDERSTANDING 


Children's Librantes 


The Book Of Knowledge 


Makes it easy for children to unlock its countless doors 
to wisdom. 
GENERAL INDEX 
MASTER KEY 
Unlecks doors to 31,000 fascinat- 
ing, vital facts 


All related pictures and related questions are indexed. Al 
features and impertant articles are indicated (*). 
Easy A-Z indexing. 


TWO “POETRY INDEX” 


edt ll Unleck doers te 565 of work 
greatest poems 


Easy to use four-way index: listed by Subject, A 
Title and First Line of Poem. 


THE MASTER “KEY 
TO ILLUSTRATIONS” 
ILLUSTRATIONS (33 Pages) 
Unlocks doors to 1,600 Fine 
illustrations 
Sculpture: Indexed by Sculpior and Title 
Architecture: Indexed under Period and Country 
Paintings: Indexed under Artist, Tile, Subject 


20 Handsomely Bound Volumes 
7,605 Pages 15,000 Illu 
Fer Further information write: 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, ING 
National School and Library Division 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. 





MATERIAL TIGHTLY BOUND. 
BEST COPY AVAILABLE, 





